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The first really effective step in this direction was taken by the The
Act  which  in  1888  established   County  Councils.    The  TechnicalTec!mical
Instruction Act was passed in 1889, and gave power to the Councils ^^
of counties and boroughs to supply or aid in supplying technical 1889
and manual instruction, and for this purpose to levy a rate not
exceeding one penny in the pound.    In the following year there fell
to these authorities a veritable windfall in the shape of the " Beer
and Whisky money ".    Under the Local Taxation Act of 1890 an
additional tax was imposed on spirits, and the proceeds of this and
part of the easting tax on beer were to be applied to compensation
for the extinction of publicans' licenses.    Parliament was unwilling
to appropriate it to the latter purpose, and in the event the greater
part of the money, amounting to over half a million a year, was
placed at the disposal of the Local Authorities with a strong hint
that  they should apply it to technical education.    Most of the
Councils  took  the  hint;    the term  " technical"  was  generously
interpreted by the Central authority, and the " Whisky money "
thus provided the means by which something like a coherent system
of secondary education has been, gradually evolved.1
In the work of improving secondary education the Universities The Uni-
have played a not unimportant part.    The system of Local Examina- verities
taons established by Oxford and Cambridge in 1858 has immensely fiec0nd-
improved the standard of teaching in thousands of middle-class ary
schools, and in 1873 the two Universities established a Joint Board ^
which has devised a system of examination for Secondary schools of
the highest grade.    Certificates granted in connection with the Local
and Joint Board examinations exempt successful candidates from
various professional and other examinations and from the preliminary
examinations at the Universities themselves.
The attentions of the educational reformer were not confined to Higher
primary and secondary instruction For many years past theeducation
position of things at the Universities had been in the highest degree
anomalous, Oxford in particular, ever since the restrictive legisla-
tion of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, had been " narrowed
into an exclusively Church of England Institution ",a After the
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts of 1828, and the passing of
the Catholic Emancipation Act in 1829, and the Reform Act of 1832,
the injustice of the situation was increasingly felt* There were now
many Nonconformists admitted not merely to the Legislature, but
to a place in the inner councils of the Empire to whom the highest
education was obstinately denied. At Oxford, both matriculation
and graduation were burdened with a religious test; at Cambridge
Nonconformists might matriculate, reside and offer themselves for
'The Acts of 1902,1918 aud l$44aie in this connect ion of first-rate importance
nor should the exhaustive labours of the Bryce Commission (1894) be overlooked,
* Brodnck, History oflht University of Oxford